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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
THE BELLS OF SPEIER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF OER. 


In Spire, where yon last chimneys rise, 
A grey-beard in his death-pangs lies ; 
His garb is poor, his bed is hard, 

And many a tear runs down his beard. 


None helps him, gasping for his breath, 
None—none but grim and bitter Death! 
And, to his heart as Death draws near, 
A wild and wondrous tone men hear. 


The Imperial bell, till now long dumb, 
Booms out a slow and hollow hum, 
And all the bells, with solemn din, 
Both great and small, come pealing in. 


The news through Spire flies far and wide: 
The Emperor to-day has died ! 

The Emperor’s dead—can no one say 
Where died the Emperor to-day? 


In Spire, the old Imperial town, 
On golden couch and bed of down, 
With wasted hand and fading eye, 
Henry the Fifth lies down to die. 


The servants hurry to and fro, 

The Emperor’s rattling breath grows low ;— 
And, to his heart when Death draws near, 
A wild and wondrous tone men hear. 


The little bell, till now long dumb, 
The wretch’s doom-bell low doth hum; 
No bell chimes in to swell the tone, 
That single bell hums on alone. 


The word through Spire flies far and wide: 
What criminal to-day has died? 
Who may the wretched sinner be? 
Who'll tell us, where’s the gallows-tree ? 
Cc. T. B. 
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“Pusical Goxgespondence, 


FLORENCE, JAN. 16.—There are three opera 
houses in this lovely city, and like the bundles of 
hay and the—no! that’s not a good simile; so I 
will bring in a French phrase, which, besides be- 





ing expressive, is calculated to impress the reader | 
with a profound idea of my extensive linguistic 
acquirements, and inform you that in consequence 
of these triple attractions I am suffering under an 
embarras de richesses. Tam every night torn by | 
conflicting emotions as to whether I shall patron- 
ize La Pergola, the Ferdinando, or the Goldoni. 

To the Goldoni I go so often that I am quite a 
habitué, and always occupy a particular seat, 
near the orchestra, on the side where brass pre- 
dominates—for I confess to a fondness for the 
harmonious roar of the trombone, the peal of the 
trump and the miscellaneous quackings of the 
other brazen instruments. My idea of perfect 
ecstacy is a position in the centre of a large brass | 
band, with the yawning mouths of the instru- | 
ments circling my head at a distance of not more 
than three feet ; a large freezer full of ice-cream 
to be placed between my knees, a bushel basket 
of June strawberries by my side, a saucer in my 
left hand, while my right brandishes with triumph 
a huge spoon. Then let the moment when I taste 
the first spoonful of cream be the signal for the 
band to strike up fortissimo, one of the noisiest 
finales of any one of Verdi’s operas—no matter 
which, for they are all alike in respect of noise, 
—and at the moment when they came to that cli- 
max which in Verdi’s concerted pieces is always 
accompanied by a vehement clashing of cymbals, 
at that moment I would be tempted to lean back 
in my chair, wave the spoon, as it were a banner 
above my head, and exclaim in the language of 
Mr. Turveydrop: “ This is happiness! This is 
bliss! This is immortality !” 

Now all this, minus the cream and berries, I 
enjoy at the Goldoni. My position in the parquet, 
close to the stage, giving me the full advantage of 
the brass, it is not to be supposed that a constant 
frequenter of this locality, like myself, should not 
form some slight acquaintance with the members 
of the orchestra. They are all very young men, 
as indeed are the majority of the vast clouds of 
musicians that are met with in Florence, and as 
they appear to be a lively, jolly set, I have fra- 
ternized with a few. The trombone and myself 
are on speaking terms, and the ophicleide nods 
when we meet in the street. The cornct-a-piston 
has professed for me an undying friendship, and 
the cymbals recognize me with a smile. I have 
even wandered into the domain of wood, and a 
very long instrument whose name I am ignorant 
of, says “ Buona sera, Signore,” every evening. 
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The oboe yet remains a stranger, but the flute 
has made overtures (I use the word now in a so- 
cial, not musical, sense), though I have not re- 
ceived these advances with favor, for I deem the 
flute to be an effeminate instrument beside brass. 
It is true there was a time when I considered my 
own flute performances—but I will not recur to 


| that remote period—I have abandoned the flute, 


I have locked it up in a drawer, and having thus 
forsaken my Desdemona, I now, like Othello, 
pant for the “ shrill trumpet.” 

Two, or at the most three operas, form the re- 
pertoire of an Italian lyric theatre during the 
Carnival of six weeks; and at the Goldoni they 
have so far devoted themselves exclusively to 
Attila, an opera almost unknown in 
As a musical composition it is 
worthy of taking a high place among modern op- 
eras, for though far inferior to the Trovatore, it is 
yet replete with striking melodies, and one con- 
certed piece, a trio in the last act, is frequently 
introduced in concert programmes; this trio and 
the aria E gettata la mia sorte, which Signor Ba- 
diali sang with great success at one of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in New York, years ago, are 
the only selections from this excellent opera that 
I have heard in America, and probably the only 
ones that have ever been produced there.* As an 
artistical paper here devotes one of its pages 
each week to a series of articles entitled “ Stud- 
ies on the Operas of Maestro Verdi,” I have a 
precedent in making a “study”’—a very little 
study—a study-ling—a study-cule as it were for 
you, on “ ATTILA.” 

In the first place, the plot is an excellent one. 
Attila, king of the Huns, in his march to Rome, 
is met by Ezio, a Roman ambassador, who pro- 
poses by treachery to admit him within the Ro- 
man walls, a proposition which Attila spurns as 
unworthy a true warrior, but he permits the faith- 
less ambassador to remain in his camp. Among 
the crimes of Attila, he has slain the father of 
Oldabella, the prima donna of the piece, who, in 
revenge, has sworn to act the part of Judith of 
old and slay the hated king. She pretends, at a 
feast, by dashing down the goblet from which At- 
tila is about to drink, to have saved his life from 
a poisoned draught. He, in gratitude, announ- 
ces, that to-morrow she shall be—la sposa del re. 
The tenor, Foresto, is a character thrown in be- 
cause of the operatic necessity of a tenor, and 
though he has little to do with the action of the 
piece, considerable music, and of a very excel- 
lent character, has been allotted to his réle. Of 
course he is the real lover of the prima donna, 
and of course is greatly perturbed in mind at the 


Verdi’s 





* Attila was performed entire in Boston by the old 
Havana troupe; Sig. Marini was the Attila. Ep. 
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idea of the young lady becoming the spouse of 
Attila. 

The climax of the story is in the last act, 
where Ezio, Foresto and Oldabella having suc- 
cessfully conspired against the king, he discovers 
their plot, but not in time to save himself. It 
forms a very fine dramatic situation. There is 
Attila surrounded by the three persons whom he 
has benefited, just discovering that they have in- 
cited the populace (whose threatening shouts may 
be heard in the distance) to his destruction, and 
he addresses them individually in accents broken 
with anger: 

Thou, royal lady, yesterday my slave, now my queen! 
Thou, felon, whose life I have too generously spared ! 
Thou, Roman, for Rome only saved ! 

Do you all conspire against me? 

Then he bursts into a threat of vengeance ; 
while the others upbraid him with his crimes, 
Oldabella dashes the crown he had placed on her 
head at his feet; and as the excited populace 
burst in, with her own hand stabs him with the 
very sword which he had playfully given her 
when he made her his queen. So the opera ter- 
minates. I have not alluded to the duet between 
the tenor and soprano, in which there is any 
amount of usual lovers’ quarrels, or to one of the 
features of the plot—the visions which Attila sees, 
and which forbode the tragical end of his lyric 
life. 

The music of the opera, if not scientific, is, in 
many places highly effective. The work opens 
with a chorus, which assures us that “ lamenta- 
tions, rapine, sighs, blood, ruin, warfare and fire, 
are of Attila the joy”—information certainly not 
adapted to lead the hearer to place too much 
faith in the amiability of the worthy person to 
whom they refer. There is then a duo between 
Attila and Oldabella, and a rather brilliant aria 
by the latter. A common-place duo for bass and 
baritone (Attila and Ezio) follows, and after an 
intervening chorus of monks, and a rather weak 
orchestral imitation of a storm, we have a very 
beautiful aria for tenor, Ella in poter del barbaro, 
in which Foresto bewails the sad fate of Oldabel- 
la, who had been taken captive by Attila, the 

chorus in the meantime indulging in pump-han- 
dle gestures, and wisely remarking to themselves 
at intervals that Foresto should not despair, for 
“perhaps the unhappy maid will fly from the 
monster !” 

The second act contains a very brilliant and ef- 
fective duo between Foresto and Oldabella, one of 
the most original morceaux in the opera, and then 
follows a highly dramatic scene for the basso in 
which Attila recounts a vision which he has be- 
held in his sleep. But the vision becomes a re- 
ality; an old priest appears, and in the same 
words that had rung in Attila’s ears in sleep, 
warns him not to advance towards Rome. The 
superstitious fears of the king are aroused, and 
while the other characters are performing an ad- 
mirable concerted piece, he breaks in upon their 
rhythmical measures with his own delirious excla- 
mations : 

No! it was not a dream, that entered my soul, 

There are two mighty giants hovering in the air— 

Their eyes are fire! their swords are swords of flame! 

The burning points, they move, they move towards me. 

Spirits of vengeance, stay! man yields before ye, 

And here before the gods, falls down the prostrate 
king. 

And Attila falls prostrate before the mysterious 








priest. The music of this highly dramatic scene 
is the finest in the opera, and will bear favorable 
comparison with anything Verdi has ever written. 

In the third act there is a scena and aria for 
baritone: E gettata la mia sorte, in which Badiali 
was so successful, and the act concludes with a 
lengthy and effective, but a very noisy, concerted 
piece. A pretty little chorus for females, with piz- 
zicato accompaniments, is worthy of mention. In 
the last act, after an insignificant romanza for 
tenor, and a chorus of nuns behind the scene, in 
which the invisible warblers request virgins to 
come and enter the peaceful cloisters, and emu- 
late the lives of oysters (these are not exactly the 
words—only a free translation), we have an 
admirable trio for soprano, baritone and tenor: 
Te sol, te sol quest’ anima. ‘This, though short, is 
one of the most perfect things of its kind that can 
be found in all Verdi's works, and it is familiar 
in the United States from having been frequently 
performed at concerts. The opera concludes with 
the dramatic finale to which I have before allu- 
ded, and in which Verdi is fully equal to the de- 
mands of the situation. 

Attila forms an exception to most operas, in 
the fact that the rdle of the prima donna does 
not absorb all the attention. The interest of the 
opera chiefly concentrates upon the character of 
Attila, thus offering a 16le to a really good basso, 
that few modern operas do. However, as a gen- 
eral thing, Verdi is very impartial in the distri- 
bution of his morceaux to his operatic offspring ; 
you must at least allow him this merit. Each 
character of his operas has something to do. As 
in Trovatore, soprano, alto, tenor and bass, have 
each a character worth studying and worth per- 
forming; so in Attila, the soprano, tenor, bass 
and baritone, have each an opportunity to fairly 
exhibit their talents. No one is sacrificed to the 
other. 

The Goldoni theatre being one of the smallest 
in Florence, and frequented by the poorer clas- 
ses, the prices of admission are correspondingly 
low, being but one paul, or ten cents, to the par- 
quette. The rest of the house is divided into pri- 
vate boxes, which are let by the season or night, 
at absurdly low rates. Of course the operas are 
not gotten up in first rate style. The scenery is 
falling into the sere and yellow leaf, and the ar- 
tists, with the honorable exception of one Ca- 
PRILES, the basso,are mediocre. It is altogether 
a free-and-easy opera. Nobody dresses to go there. 
I do not mean to say that the audience are in a 

“__—_- state of absolute nudity, 

Like the Greek slave or the Venus di Medici,” 
But they do not indulge in any labored toilets. 
The conductor himself, instead of presenting the 
unimpeachable front of a Maretzek, wears a fad- 
ed, shaggy overcoat—for the theatres here, not 
being artificially heated, and the weather being 
slightly arctic, overcoats are a necessity. The 
building is lighted only by one feeble chandelier, 
depending from the ceiling, and diffusing a mel- 
ancholy semi-light over the auditorium; and this 
circumstance is invaluable for seedy and poor but 
respectable people who desire to attend the ope- 
ra, and dread that the brilliant gas-light will 
make manifest worn seams and mended rents. 
Not that I myself am seedy or poor or respecta- 
ble—quite the contrary—but should you have 
such friends coming to Florence, who wish to en- 
joy simultaneously music and obscurity, I’ would 
recommend the Teatro Goldoni. 





* « + * * * 
Signor Verdi has just gone to Naples, to pro- 
duce a new opera, entitled “King Lear.” The 
maestro has a fondness for Shakspearean subjects, 


and his Macbeth now occupies the stages of seve- 
ral of the Italian lyric theatres. Trovator. 





Messina, SiciLy, JAN. 23.— Thinking you 
might like to hear something of music in this 
rather remote place, I propose to give you a few 
items. On the evening after my arrival here I 
inquired the way to the theatre, where the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” was to be performed. Being in- 
sufficiently versed in the Italian tongue, I made 
known my wants to the ticket seller by the inge- 
nious device of holding up one finger in grim si- 
lence. With an unusual sagacity the official di- 
vined my meaning, and presented me with un 
biglietto, for which I paid about thirty-two cents ; 
I then made my way within, and found a large, 
splendidly decorated theatre, comprising a pit 
and five tiers of boxes. My seat was in the pit, 
the common resort of single gentlemen, and was 
roomy and comfortable. The boxes are sold en- 
tire; the price of the first tier is two dollars; of 
the second, two dollars and a half; of the third, 
one dollar and two thirds; of the fourth, one dol- 
lar and a quarter; of the fifth, two thirds of a 
dollar. Each box will hold four or five, some- 
times more. The theatre is finely constructed 
for acoustic effect ; owing to the want of gas and 
the expense of candles, there is not enough light, 
and the general appearance is sombre. The or- 
chestra numbers more than fifty performers, and 
I understand that the nightly expense of this does 
not exceed twenty dollars. When extra musi- 
cians are required the regimental band is drawn 
upon, and, indeed, in one.opera, of which I shall 
presently speak, a full military band is put on the 
stage, at the enormous expense of seven dollars ! 
As the opera is the only public amusement at 
present, ‘it is always well attended—though it 
seems to be a place rather for paying and receiv- 
ing visits than for hearing music. 

Of the performance of J! Barbiere little need 
be said; it had been presented for fifteen nights, 
and, naturally, both singers and audience were 
heartily tired of it ; it was sung with spirit, though 
caricatured throughout. Rosina was a pretty, 
young contralto, GiovANNONI by name, who is 
only eighteen years of age, and who really has a 
beautiful voice, though needing time to develop 
it; the tenor had a robust but not very sympa- 
thetic voice; the rest were good without being 
remarkable; the orchestra excellent, but too 
brassy and indulging to excess in the jf The 
chorus was in appearance much like those at 
home, though wanting the Celtic element so ap- 
parent there. You could see the same three ges- 
tures—with the right hand, with the left, and 
with both together; there was the same leading 
chorus woman who assumes the airs of the prima 
donna when no greater is on the stage ; and there 
was the same tall man with thin legs, whom one 
always sees. The audience amused themselves 
by hissing nearly every scene, to express their de- 
sire for a change of the opera. The most of the 
time they chatted and laughed among themselves, 
giving only an occasional glance towards the 
stage, except when Rosina had some song of her 
own; then they would remorselessly hiss. I 
found that there was a strong party against her, 
though the cause [ did not accurately learn ; I 
think she took the place of some rival. 
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It struck strangely on the ear of an American 
to hear hisses bestowed on an unassuming, pains- 
taking, and really worthy young girl, merejy for 
the purpose of annoying her. At first I thought 
she paid no attention to it, but after a closer ob- 
servation I saw, as she turned again towards the 
audience, after walking up the stage, that she 
could not quite repress her tears, and I learned 
afterwards that she had been weeping throughout 
the evening. Once or twice during the opera 
she received a fair measure of applause from her 
friends—for she has some ftriends—and for this 
she seemed so grateful that one would have 
thought her enemies would have been touched; 
this did not seem to be the fact, though. On the 
whole I went back to my hotel rather disappoint- 
ed. 

The next night was performed a modern opera, 
which I think has never been sung in America— 
at any rate I hope not—it is called Marco Vis- 
conti, and was composed by ENrico PeTRELLA. 
It had the usual incomprehensible plot, the usual 
amount of grief arising from thwarted love and 
a jealous rival, and it wound up with the usual 
incident of the prima donna’s death in a dungeon, 
just when she ought to have lived. The music is 
a bad imitation of Donizetti, and the whole thing 
is tedious in the extreme. But great was my sur- 
prise and delight to recognize in the prima don- 
da our own townswoman, Signora Lorin (for- 
merly VirGINIA WHITING): it was like meeting 
an old friend. She has now a splendid voice, 
strong, of great compass, and reliable, while her 
execution is great, and her whole style admirable. 
In the first scene of Marco Visconti there is an 
air with variations, immensely difficult, which she 
executes brilliantly, and in which she has made 
quite a sensation. She is a great favorite here, 
and deservedly so. If we are so fortunate as to 
hear her again in Boston I am certain she will 
create a furore, though I am much in doubt 
whether she will be induced to visit our city in a 
professional capacity again; from some remarks 

_which she made during an interview I subse- 
quently had, I apprehend that the cold reception 
she met with when she last sang there, with Gri- 
si, has quite disappointed her. 

Last evening a concert was given at the thea- 
tre, by Signor GENNARO PERRELLI, a pianist, 
who has already gained a large reputation ; and 
especially in Russia, from which country he has 
lately returned, he has received many honors. 
The concert commenced with the first act of Zl 
Barbiere. The second part comprised an over- 
ture, three vocal performances, two fantasias and 
a concert piece for the piano. The announce- 
ment of the concert was so quict and unpretend- 
ing that I was not prepared to hear so superior a 
pianist. I cannot recall any one except Alfred 
Jaell from whose playing I have received such 
unmixed pleasure. The style of Signor Perrelli 
is remarkable for clearness, accuracy, and above 
all, for expression ; his execution is really won- 
derful, though, to his praise be it said, you do not 
think of that till he has ceased playing. During 
the performance of his first piece the audience 
frequently burst into shouts of Bene! Bravo! as 
with one voice, and at the conclusion of it he was 
twice called before the curtain. With an audi- 
ence so carping and critical, such a reception 
means a great deal. In the vocal part of thecon- 
cert Signora Lorini made a great success in the 
well known Cavatina from Ernani, sung by her 





in costume. With us, a song in costume is usual- 
ly a dreary affair, tame and cold; but here the 
singer seemed to put on her enthusiasm with her 
dress, and had you entered the theatre at the mo- 
ment, you would have supposed the whole opera 
was in course of representation. But the great 
vocal triumph of the evening was in the scena 
and duetto from Norma, sung in costume by Sig- 
nore Lorini and Giovannoni. The excitement 
and enthusiasm which this called forth was im- 
mense; the singers were twice called out, and 
there was no end of shouting and cheers; truly, 
I never heard another operatic performance into 
which so much fire was infused. I was really 
proud to witness the success of an American ar- 
tiste before such an audience, and I think that 
the cheers given Giovannoni must have atoned 
for much hissing—at any rate, she seemed pleas- 
ed beyond expression. But just think of any 
singers being able to revivify the dry bones of 
Norma, that dear old bore which drives people 
away from our theatres, and causes us to objurgate, 
with much wickedness, hand-organs and amateur 
vocalists! Much is due to the audience, to be 
sure; for this is as inflammable as spirits of wine, 
and a continual current of electric sympathy 
runs between the pit and the stage; both audi- 
ence and singers seem striving to outdo each oth- 
er in enthusiasm. I wish we at home could be a 
little less proper and cold at the opera; a little 
less fearful of making a noise; beyond question, 
an American audience is a very cold, undemon- 
strative thing—but they never hiss a woman! 

I forgot to mention that they give opera here 
seven nights in the week! Not being able to af- 
ford two troupes, the singers are worked almost 
to death, and no voices can long stand such wear 
as this Shylotk of an impresario puts on his un- 
fortunate artists. G. 


LovIsviIL_e, Ky. Fes. 10.—The name of our 
City or our State I have seen rarely, if ever men- 
tioned in your valuable journal, which by the by 
is hailed here by its readers with delight. 

Your readers East are possibly under the im- 
pression that we live here in the West in a state 
of barbarism, and that Art is entirely neglect- 
ed, or rather not yet known, and cannot be ap- 
preciated here. They are mistaken. We enjoy 
our “ Mozart Society,” our “ Orpheus,” our “Lie- 
derkranz,” as well as they do, and I have no 
doubt our musical societies are sometimes worthy 
competitors to your own. Come and hear them! 
They work not for world’s renown, but they 
practice quiet!y and studiously, and enjoy their 
achievements. If we have no Formes as Elijah, 
we have our Mr. Collitre, a worthy representa- 
tive of the Prophet indeed. 

But my intention is not to make personal com- 
parisons between artists; no good can spring 
from that. I merely wished to inform you that 
Louisville had last night the pleasure to hear the 
first performance of a new society, the “ Musical 
Fund Society,” an association for orchestral mu- 
sic only. Its purposes are the enjoyment by the 
members, mostly dilettanti, of the best composi- 
tions of great masters, the cultivation of the mu- 
sical taste of the public, and the foundation, by 
concerts, of a fund, out of which to assist the pro- 
fessional members, if sick or unable to follow 
their profession. 

The society was called into existence by ama- 
teurs in the month of Dee. last, and our profes- 





sional men and artists, such as could do good ser- 
vice, joined at once. The orchestra counts, all 
told, upwards of forty members, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gro. ZOLLER. 

Last night had been set for the first concert, 
Misses COLLIERE and SCHEIDLER, Messrs. CoL- 
LIERE, DoOLFINGER and Dr. MAson, having con- 
sented to assist. 

Yesterday morning it poured down rain in 
torrents, and by night the weather had become 
most dismal; rain, hail, snow and storm, gave a 
most gloomy appearance to our streets. The 
opinion was generally entertained that no audi- 
ence whatever would greet the society. This 
proved to be a great mistake. The following 
programme was too attractive for our lovers of 
music, and a nearly full house in the spacious 
and beautiful hall of the Masonic Temple (which 
holds 1400 persons), listened to the performance. 


RT I. 
1—Overture—La Famille Suisse—Full Orchestra,....... Weigl 
2—Aria—Ecco i] Pegno—Gemmia di Vergi,.......... Donizetti 

Sung by L. C. Colliere. 
8—Sinfonia—Opus 10, in D (first movement, Minuetto & Trio) 
Mozart 
4—Trio—Ferma Crudele, from Ernani,.............++++ Verdi 
Sung by Miss Scheidjer, Mesers. Mason and Dolfinger. 
5—Sinfonia— Continuation of Opus 10 (Andante & Pres:o) 


Mozart 
6—Polka—Najaden,.........0s0006 Cede ssrense cues .-- Gung'l 
PART Il. 
1—Overture—Italiana in Algieri,..........00-0eseeeee Rossini 


2--Scena—D’amor sull ali Rosee—from I! Trovatore,. ... Verdi 
Sung by Miss Bertha Colliere and Mr. Dolfinger. 


B—Waltzes—Almack’s,......ccccevececcevecevees ...+ Lanner 
4—Comic Scege—Two Beggars,........0cceeeeeeeeeeees Vogel 
Sung by Corradi Colliere. 
5—Overture—Tancredi,........0sccc0e cocccccecceces Rossini 


Without going into details, which pleasure I 
save for the next concert, I assure you that the 
rendering of all the orchestral pieces by far sur- 
passed my anticipation and that of the audience. 
The enthusiasm was unbounded, and since the 
time of Jenny Lind no musical performance 
here has had such signal triumph. It has taken 
strong hold of the whole musical community ; 
wherever I go I hear this concert discussed, and 
anxious inquiries fly from mouth to mouth abaut 
the next. No association was ever more sure of 
a large house than the Musical Fund Society is 
for the next concert. And it is astonishing that 
dillettanti, mostly, are able to do justice after so 
short a time for practice, to such pieces as above. 
The Mozart Symphony was rendered with pre- 
cision and expression, and the Presto was deliv- 
ered with vigor and style. Even in the outward 
appearance of the whole nothing seemed to be 
lacking—no tuning and scraping before the pie- 
ces—with profound silence they were off at the 
sign of the baton. Every one is delighted at the 
prespect that a good and strong orchestra will 
henceforth exist in Louisville. 

A new era also seems to commence for the 
Mozart Society, as I hear it rumored that the 
managers of both societies intend to lend each 
other their assistance. If so, we shall have as 
fine oratorios, &c. as can anywhere be found. 

I cannot conclude my remarks, although al- 
ready too lengthy, without mentioning the highly 
creditable manner in which the singers delivered 
the above solos. The song from 7rovatore bore 
away the palm. We never heard our highly es- 
teemed and beloved tenor, Mr. Dolfinger, sing 
better. Miss Collitre was in good voice and fine 
humor, fresh and young, and evidently showing 


the marks of the superior tuition of her father. 
More anon. ANONYMOUS. 


----- a 
From my Diary, No. 24. 

Jan. 26th.—Over a cup of coffee at the confection- 

Enter Teacher of class-singing, with whom 


er’s. 
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ensues a conversation in which some things were, and 
others might have been said, which are herein 
recorded. 

Diarist—Well, and whose fault is it that your 
business is hardly recognized as_a profession ? 

Teacher.—I do not know, I am sure. 

D.—Perhaps we can determine the point. We 
know that in other countries men have attained 
position in society, indeed have gained fame, who 
have devoted their lives to the cause of teaching 
music to children and in schools. Nigeli, for 
instance, at Zurich, and Erk at Berlin. Why can it 
not be so here?—Yon have seen an article on 
Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive, recently 
printed ? 

T.—Yes, and very interesting it is to trace his 
gradual rise from the lowest office connected with a 
colliery engine, to the position of the great Engineer 
of England. 

D.—He owed this elevation to the one fact that he 
devoted himself to his business, loved it, studied his 
engine until he was familiar with its every part, 
carried his researches into engines of greater excel- 
lence, read every thing be could get about engines, 
and at length awoke one fine morning to find that he 
knew more about the subject than any other man in 
England. So the dirty servant became Great 
Britain’s chief Engineer. 

The story of Bowditch teaches the same lesson. 
Let a man love his profession, make himself master 
of it, not only practically but theoretically; let him 
learn its history; let him read all he can get upon it; 
let him make himself a thoronghly informed man 
upon all that belongs to it, and he will soon be 
recognized by men of intellect as one to whom they 
can apply for knowledge, one whose conversation is 
valuable. This gives him at once position and 
respectability. Bowditch had no thought of his 
future fame when he was working out problems of 
navigation, and making himself master of all that 
pertains to the sailing of a ship. 

I know a man whose early education was lament- 
ably deficient, but he loved American history, 
especially our political history; all his leisure was 
devoted to it, and a time came when men began to 
find out his great attainments in it. He at length 
reached the United States Senate. But this case is 
hardly to the point. 

That of an apothecary’s apprentice whom I knew, 
is. This young man sought to know more than the 
merely mechanical manipulations necessary in the 
preparation of pills, mixtures and tinctures. He had 
no other object in view than the gratification of his 
love for the knowledge which belonged to his profes- 
sion; but this led him on, until now in these days 
when so many great names adorn the science of che- 
mistry, he bids fair to make himself a name. He has 
made himself a man of most varied and extensive 
information in the department of chemistry, to which 
he was led by his business, and such knowledge 
always gains recognition. 

But to come at once to your own calling. There 
is one man, who like yourself was for years a teach- 
er of class-singing. It was his profession. He has 
attained no ordinary success in life, and is an object 
of envy, it should be emalation, to many of you. 

T.—Dr. Lowell Mason ? 

D.—Yes. You must admit that he stands before 
the public—from the world-renowned professor at 
Andover to the dwellers in the squatters’ cabins at 
the West—in a position held by no other musical 
man in the country. 

You do not like his music, yousay—that is a mat- 
ter of taste—the public does, and purchases it. But 
that is not tothe point. The only question is, how 
he, coming to Boston more than thirty years ago as 
a teacher of Class-Singing and leader of a choir— 
ata time too when this occupation was almost con 
sidered disreputable—has gained this position ? 














DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


| The answer is easy. When he came here—ai- 
though he would now smile at the narrow range of 
| his knowledge at that time, he was found to be far 
beyond his contemporaries in information upon all 
subjects connected with his branches of the musical 
art. He was called upon to lecture, by men far be- 
yond him in literary attainments, but that was no 
matter, forhe knew things which they did not. If 
you should ever go into his library, you will see there 
at a glance to what his suceess has been due. You 
will find that whatever came from the press bearing 
upon sacred music and the science of teaching it, 
found its way at once to his study; and the notes 
and marks in books and periodicals prove how care- 
fully all was perused. There are old volumes of the 
“ Euterpeiad,” of the English musical periodicals of 
that day, rare and valuable volumes, which cannot 
now be purchased with money; whatever he could 
find that could add to his knowledge of the history 
of psalmody and sacred music in general, or give 
him hints towards the theory and practice of teach- 
ing—all is there. 

The consequence was, that as time passed, his mind 
became so stored with information upon all these 
points, that he is a welcome companion to men of 
the highest culture in other departments of knowl- 
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edge. 

T.—But— 

D.—We will have no argument about his music— 
tastes differ—the only point, I repeat, in question is, 
as to what has given him, starting in life as you are 
now starting—his position. This I assure you was 
nothing but his devotion to his profession, and his 
determination to avail himself of every means of 
extending his knowledge of it. When he no longer 
shall be able or shall choose to lecture before the 
common school conventions held under the auspices 
of our Board of Education, where will a successor be 
found ? No doubt there are men who have mastered 
the mere art of teaching music in classes and schools ; 
but where is that man who, in additioh, has such a 
fund of various information, drawn from books, ob- 
servation and foreign travel upon his subject ? 

T.—I never thought of the matter in this light. 

D.—So I suppose. If you had, I need not have 
troubled myself to have presented it thus. Now you 
must acknowledge that in general our teachers, hav- 
ing acquired the routine of lesson-giving, stop there. 
However much pains they may take to improve 
themselves intellectually, they for the most part de- 
vote little time to perusal of works upon music. 
They do not honor their calling, and it of course 
cannot honor them. Even the advantages to be de- 
rived from reading musical periodicals they forego ; 
and as to the purchase of a musical library, few 
} think of such a thing. 

T.—As to books, there are few or none which 
bear at all upon our duties. 

D.—Perhaps so: but everything which relates to 
music in any form is of use for one’s general musi- 
cal culture; and until you as a class can be reputed 
as men who have attained a certain degree of this 
culture, your calling will not, cannot be dignified by 
the public at large with the title of a profession. 

T.—There may be some truth in what you say, 
but you must admit that there are few books for us. 

D.—Let publishers once see that you are willing 
to purchase, and you would find that the supply 
would soon equal the demand. Why, man, people 
have been writing upon music these three centuries, 
and all their best thoughts would be saved and poured 
from the press like cheap novels, if you would create 
a demand for them. But you do not even support 
the musical periodical press. 

T.—And reason enough we have, too. Why 
should we support a paper which ignores us entirely, 
except now and then when it finds in us an object of 
ridicule ? 





D.—Ah, so—well, what would you like ? 








T.—That is not very easy to say. When I first 
knew you, you were giving great attention to 
psalmody, and to the theory and practice of teaching 
it. You had made a great collection of the books 
which have been published. 

D.—Yes, since the beginning in this country, from 
Tufts of Newburyport and Walter of Roxbury, down. 
Well? 

T.—And from the enthusiasm which you then 
exhibited in all relating to this department of music, 
it seems to me that you must be able, after so much 
study and reading, and the observations you have 
made in schools abroad and at home, to give us what 
we want; and this our musical paper does not do. 

D.—Thanuk you for the compliment. What do you 
want in the premises? That I should found another 
journal, and devote my time and labor, and the 
results of reading, study, observation and experience 
for so many years, to such a project, and depend 
upon men for support, who care so little for music as 
many of you do? First show me some encourage- 
ment. No sir, when you see fit to enconrage an 
established periodical, you will soon see that it will 
meet your demands. You complain that our paper 
is devoted to the tastes and wishes of a single class 
Did it never occur to you that it owes its origin and 
support thus far to that class? “ But its editor is one- 
sided.” Did you ever see a man that was a man in 
any department of literature or art that was not so? 
All things are not unto all men. It is with an Art 
journal as with any other. Take a newspaper and 
see how it becomes general in its features. Wherever 
there is a single editor, it is, of necessity, the organ 
of his feelings, his opinions, his tastes. But as soon 
as a certain degree of success crowns his efforts, he 
calls in other talent. And by little and little the 
daily newspaper becomes universal in its character. 
There is the political editor, the commercial, the 
literary, the agricultural, the city, and so on. So 
with a journal of music. It is established by a man 
of known reputation as a writer. It is at first sup- 
ported in the main by such as agree with him in 
sentiment, and for them he caters. He and they 
may be “classicists,’—no matter; so long as they 
only read and subscribe for it, whose business is it ? 
But why throw stones at them? Rather give him 


your support, and in time make it worth his while, © 


and give him the means, to call in this man to repre- 
sent the Italian department, that man to look after 
the interests of teachers and church music, and a 
third to work up the general musical news. Such 
men may be easily found; but they cannot give 
their time and labor away from remunerative em- 
ployments for the gratification and benefit of any- 
body without pay. 

So far as I am personally concerned, you may be 
very sure that I shall not devote much time to writ- 
ing upon the subjects in which you feel an interest, 
so long as my articles come principally only into the 
hands of readers, who care not at all for them. It 
would be useless labor. Another thing you may be 
equally sure of; that the long continued studies and 
observations for which you compliment me will pro- 
duce no fruit for you, so long as you do all you can 
to prevent the periodical for which I write from 
affording me those very necessary articles—bread 
and butter;—and thirdly, I shall continue to act 
upon the principle, which I long since adopted, of 
recognizing no man as a teacher, in anything I write, 
who does not aid in supporting a musical periodical. 
: SS eee 2 

M. Gounod’s New Opera. 
(FIRST PRODUCED ON THE 15TH FEBRUARY, 1857.) 

I am not astonished that Molitre attracts 
musicians. Where should we find characters 
more original and more vigorously brought out ? 
—scenes better laid down, better drawn, more 


* Translated for the London Musical World from 
La Revue et Gazette Musicale. 












































lively and more gay ?—dialogue more natural 
and frank? A lyrical form is all that is wanting 
to render Moliére’s smaller pieces admirable and 
incomparable libretti. It is not, it is true, an easy 
task to give them this form, nor can it be done 
without some injury. There is a frequent nee- 
cessity for cutting out something or other, and 
what can we cut out of Molitre without regret- 
ting it? It is, also, at times necessary to add 
something, and this is much worse. Add to Mo- 
liére! Alas! a man must love music very pas- 
sionately to undertake such a task. . 

Is it M. Gounod, on the present occasion, who 
has taken this on himself, and been his own cook ? 
Or has he found some willing scullion to do it for 
him? M. Gounod was named alone, at the con- 
clusion, when the pit demanded, with loud cries 
and great applause, the name of the author. But, 
after all, this is not a question of much import- 
ance. I should not be surprised, however, if’ the 
seore of Le Médecin malgré lui dates trom a long 
time back, and was written, quietly, in the ten 
or fifteen years of silence and fruitless solicitations 
which the constitution of Art among us imposes 
on most composers. 

However this may be, the score in question has 
obtained a very brilliant and a very legitimate 
success. ‘The author has largely displayed in it 
those qualities which established his reputation 
some years ago; qualities first noticed in Sapho; 
met with again in La Nonne Sanglante—a serious 
work, in which the musician was the victim of the 
poet—and which, lastly, could be properly ap- 
preciated and were warmly applauded in M. 
Gounod’s two symphonies, with which the Société 
des Jeunes Artistes has already made the public 
acquainted. 

Such qualities are rare and valuable. They 
comprise elevation and seriousness of thought; 
precision of form; correctness, firmness, and 
moderation in style; harmonic elegance and 
neatness of instrumentation. M. Gounod is an 
exceedingly skilful symphonist. This is a fact 
which has not been denied by any one for a long 
time, and it will be even much more clearly es- 
tablished when every one shall have heard Le 
Medecin malgré lui. 

Do not let my readers mistake the sense of this 
praise; it is not restrictive. Nearly all the 
pieces in the new opera, the duet between Sean- 
arelle and Martine, for instance, which concludes 
with a volley of blows; Sganarelle’s trio with 
Lucas and Valére; the sextet of the consultation : 
“Eh bien, charmante demoiselle,” and, especially, 
the quintet of the third act, prove their author to 

ossess considerable knowledge of the stage. All 

wish to convey is that M. Gounod seems to be 
accustomed to think of the instruments before 
thinking of the voices; that the former are his 
especial favourites, and that, in a word, he fre- 
quently puts the statue in the orchestra, as Grétry 
said of Mozart. 

An author should follow his impulses, make 
the best of the gifts he has received from Nature, 
and not exhaust himself in useless efforts to ac- 
quire what she has not given him. M. Gounod 
ismore a German than an Italian, and Fidelio 
attracts him more than does Jl Matrimonio Secre- 
to. What matters! There are several pinna- 
cles to Art, and glory shines round all of them. 

We find, however, a few pieces where M. 
Gounod has placed the voice in the foreground, 
and where the orchestra, without ceasing to in- 
terest us, occupies only the second position. The 
most striking of these pieces is Sganarelle’s air, 
the first verses of which are contributed by 
Molidre. . 

** Qu’ ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 

Qu’ils sont tammy 
Vos petits glouglous,”’ ete. 


No one of the “onomatopisms” indicated, and, 
toa certain extent, commanded by the poet, is 
wanting in the accompaniment. The clarionets, 
the horns, the flutes, the bassoons, and the violins 
themselves give us, in turn, the glouglou, with an 
apparently inexhaustible variety of intonations 
and effects. But the vocal portion never ceases 
to conduct and dominate this bacchanalian sym- 








phony ; it is simple, expressive, elegant, and deli- 
cate, and M. Meillet brings out all the composer's 
intentions with a talent for detail, which is be- 
coming more uncommon every day. 

Madlle. Gérard. who wears the cap of the vil- 
lage girl, and the nurse’s apron, has been favor- 
ed with one of the pieces where the vocal part 
occupies the foreground. It consists of nn ae 
the motive for which is taken from Jacqueline’s 
harangué to Géronte: “J'ai toujours oui dire 
qu’en mariage comme ailleurs contentement passe 
richesse.”. The musical motive is full of frank- 
ness, fulness, and even gaiety, combined with that 
heavy character which one of Moliére’s peasant 
women should never lose. Madlle. Gérard has 
seized the spirit of these couplets, which she ren- 
ders marvellously. Amidst the general success of 
the work, these two airs, so well conceived, and 
so well executed, obtained an especial meed of 
flattering applause. 

The first air of Léandre, which he sings with 
a mandoline in his hand, did not strike me as be- 
ing so well appreciated. The violins in the or- 
chestra play the part of the silent mandoline. 
This air, full of grace and tenderness, is written 
in Lulli’s best style, and the accompaniment 
marked with much more elegance than Lulli 
could ever have imparted to it. It is very deli- 
cate and very distingué, and M. Froment’s voice 
lends it a great charm. 

The little pastoral, also, sung by the same per- 
son, disguised as a shepherd, in the finale to the 
second act, struck me as very agreeable, and the 
rural sonorousness of the oboes accords admirably 
with the tenor voice of the artist—Martine’s 
couplet : 

* Toute femme a sous la patie, 
De quai se venger d’un mari,” 

did not, on the other hand, appear to possess any 
very remarkable feature, any more than the cho- 
rus of wood-cutters, which terminates the first act, 
or Sganarelle’s air, which commences the third. 
The chorus of peasants coming to consult Sgana- 
relle is, I think, worth more. It is, at least, in- 
terrupted by a charming phrase, sung by Sgana- 
relle, who recommends his patients to bury their 
wives very carefully, should the latter die of the 
physic he has just prescribed. 

In a large portion of these pieces, M. Gounod 
has re-produced the style of music contempor- 
aneous with Moliére, the details of which it is so 
easy to study in Lulli. M. Gounod has done this 
with cleverness, moderation, and discretion, and 
has only taken from the seventeenth century just 
what he ought to take. This agrees well with 
Moliére’s language, which is not ours; adds to 
the general effect of the work; and does not les- 
sen its success. on which I congratulate the au- 
thor, although I have not the honor of knowing 
him. He has, by the way, reason to be satisfied 
with those of his interpreters whom I have al- 
ready named, and to vt I must add Madlle. 
Faivre, who plays Martine’s scenes remarkably 
well, and, likewise, M. Girardot, who, being 
comic everywhere, has not much trouble to be so 
in the character of Lucas. 

It was the anniversary of Moliére’s birth. After 
the piece, the scene was changed; at the back 
was the crowned bust of the great comic poet. 
The entire ec mpany filled both sides of the stage. 
Mad. Carvalho advanced, dressed as a Greek 
muse, with a golden palm branch in her hand, 
and sang, with remarkable firmness of intonation, 
brilliancy, and purity : 

“Salut, Moliére, 6 grand génie, 
Ta muse est secur de l’harmonie,”’ &e. 

The chorus joined, and the audience would wil- 

lingly have done so, too. This cantata reminded 

some of the audience of the finale to the first act 

of Sapho, in which Mad. Viardot displayed such 

energy. Were they right or wrong? That isa 

question which I shall not undertake to decide. 
Leon Durocuer. 


—---———— ¢— > ~ 


Death of Lablache. 
From the London Musical World. 
Another of the demigods has passed away ; 
another genuine artistic glory is extinct. On 
Saturday the patriarch of the Italian stage— 
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“notre pére a@ tous,” as his compatriots reverently 
styled him—died, of dropsy, at Naples. Lablache 
has gone to join Rachel in a better world. 

The death of a great dramatic artist, whose 
genius and physiognomy have long been familiar 
to the public, leaves a void that cannot be filled 
up during the life-time of the actual generation. 
He may be replaced by another in his best parts, 
and even efliciently replaced; but it is not enough 
for those who, accustomed to the first model, have 
become past-worshippers out of pure affection. 
Which among ourselves could tolcinde another 
Dr. Bartolo, another Don Pasquale, another Don 
Magnifico, after having seen Lablache, who iden- 
tified himself with these characters and made 
them his own! What other face, what other 
firure, what other voice, what other talent, would 
be accepted by the present race of opera-tre- 
quenters as substitute, for his? Nor is there any 
thing unnatural or unjust in this predilection for 
long-established types; on the contrary, it is 
honorable to humanity, since it represents grati- 
tude for favors conferred, and shows that the pub- 
lic, after all, is not so unfeeling and utterly 
heartless an animal as certdin moralists have en- 
deavoured to paint it. 

Of all the lyric artists that ever came from 
Italy to England, Lablache was, beyond com- 
parison, the most popular. We make no excep- 
tion. By popular, of course we do not intend 
the most “attractive.” even the uninitiated being 
aware that a bass, no matter what his merits, can 
never by any chance expect to rival a soprano or 
a tenor in the eyes of managers of Italian thea- 
tres, or in direct influence upon the paying pub- 
lic. As ina novel, or a play, so in an opera— 
the hero and heroine are the personages that ab- 
sorb the greatest amount of interest; and the 
hero and heroine being, in most operatic repre- 
sentations, impersonated by the tenor and sopra- 
no, it is not at all surprising that they should 
bear away the palm in the estimation of the 
crowd. An indigent parent, a deep scheming 
villain, a deposed monarch, a rabid priest, a be- 
sotted magistrate, an eccentric charlatan, has no 
chance, in the long run, against the Romeo or the 
Juliet of the stereotyped lyric drama. And this 
is quite independent of the peculiar spell which 
the highest voices, both in the male and female 
register, have exercised, exercise, and must al- 
ways exercise, upon the ermpetny of the masses 
—just as, without knowing why, nine persons out 
of ten, who listen to a quartet for string instru- 
ments, will award all, or nearly all, the merit of 
the execution to the first fiddle. 

The popularity which—in common with all 
who have watched the progress of Italian opera 
in this country, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury—we have adjudged to Lablache is, therefore, 
apart from such considerations. He was a man 
sui generis, thoroughly original, a consummate 
artist, and endowed with an idiosyneracy, both 
personal and mental, that separated him from his 
compeers, and enabled him to set his mark upon 
everything he took in hand. Early familiarity 
with the publie grew at length into a sort of in- 
timate confidence between the actor and his pa- 
trons; and this ultimely reached such a_ point, 
that, instead of undergoing the ordeal of criticism, 
in common with his fellow-artists, Lablache was 
accepted by the Opera-patrons as a sort of 
brother Aristarchus before the foot-lights, sharing 
with them whatever opinions, favorable or hostile, 
the performance might elicit. If Grisi, Sontag, 
or Jenny Lind sang well, Lablache and the audi- 
ence would simultaneously declare their a 
proval; if things went slovenly or ill, Lablache 
(invariably, and seldom otherwise than deserved- 
ly, held blameless) would convey—by a shrug, ora 
wink, both eloquent and unmistakeable—how en- 
tirely he coincided with the audience in theirsmoth- 
ered or openly manifested expressions of dissent. 

No actor “filled the stage” more entirely than 
Lablache; and this not so much because his 
frame was colossal, as because he was born an 
actor, and the stage was his element. How dig- 
nified his deportment in tragedy—how easy and 
graceful in comedy—how unrestrained, intensel 
humorous, (and, even when most exaggerated, 
never verging on licentiousness) in farce ! 
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The oun artist expired where he first saw the 

light—at Naples—in his 64th (some sa pons | 
ear. All Naples will morn his loss an 

hie memory. In this one feeling, if in no ot “9 
Englishmen can sympathise with Neapolitans ; for 
the death of such a man as Lablache is a blow to 
every country where art is recognised and cher- 
ished as an important element of civilisation. 
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CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday the elements had all the music 
to themselves. It was a night in which none 
would venture forth to any concert room, unless 
a raging appetite for harmony possessed them. 
Mr. ALFRED IIIL1, in justice to himself and his 
subscribers, wisely postponed his Benefit Concert ; 
he will soon announce an evening when it can 
take place. 

The GERMAN Trio, however, persevered 
most heroical defiance of the storm. They had 
already postponed once, and so the valiant 
GAERTNER, finding his colleagues present, de- 
clared he would go on, as surely as they got 
There were actually twenty-five 
scat- 





three listeners. 
men and women all told, besides three boys, 
tered about Chickering’s saloon; these all 

such good humor with their bravery as to feel 
The temptation of a Beet- 





sharp set for music. 
hoven Quintet made us one of them. 

But the * German Trio” was this time a Ger- 
man Quartet. Mr. Hause and piano had silent- 
ly dropped out. The programme consisted of 
three string Quartets, no less, no more ; a Quar- 
tet party pure et simple. The players were 
Messrs. C. GAERTNER, C. and J. Ercuver and 
H. JuNGNICKEL, and all played as carefully and 
with as much enthusiasm as if the audience were 
legion. Had they not Beethoven and the storm- 
genii for listeners? and were not the twenty-five 
(and three quarters) full of valor and quick ap- 
We may say once for all that the 
We have never 


prehension ? 
Quartets generally went well. 
seen the leader confine himself to his task with 
such apparent self-forgetfulness and such freedom 
from extravagance throughout an evening. It 
was well, perhaps, to have only Haydn and Mo- 
zart and Beethoven to deal with, and no clap- 
trap solo exhibitions. 

Part I. was the Quartet No. 6, in C, by Mozart. 
A short Adagio in three-four, opening on the 
key-note in the bass, which is at once contradict- 
ed by wild minor harmony, and indeterminate 
and fitful, soon finds relief in the free, joyous and 
flowing Allegro 4-4,in C major. The Andante 
cantabile is full of beauty and feeling; the deep 
throbbing figure of accompaniment in the violon- 
cello, which occurs so often, is singularly impres- 
sive. The simple, robust, playful Minuet and 
Trio, and the closely related Allegro n.olto of the 
finale are full of exhilaration, full of the peren- 
nial youth of Mozart, and like many of his live- 
lier movements. 

Part II. was the Quartet by Beethoven, No. 1 
of Op. 59, in F, being the first of the three great 
ones dedicated to the Prince Rasoumofisky. 
(The Quintette Club have played the second 
of the same set this winter; they have also in past 
seasons played the first and third). This was 
the grand feature of the concert. It was written 




















about the same time with ‘the third, fourth aad 
fifth symphonies, the Corio/anus overture, the 
Sonata Appassionata, &c., and like the other 
two is full of the most original and wonderful 
beauties and audacities of thought and _ treat- 
ment. It is one of his most imaginative creations, 
and reveals the master in all his moods, from the 
strong Titanic to the profoundly tender and reli- 
gious, from the playful and fantastic to the deep- 
est yearnings of the soul enamored of ideal beau- 
ty and full of world-wide human sympathies. But 
it is this fantastie humor, perhaps, which is most 
distinctive of these Quartets (the fantasies of a 
most deep and earnest nature). Written in com- 
pliment to the Russian ambassador, (in whose 
house was formed that famous group of Quartet 
players at whose hands Beethoven's works en- 
joyed the sympathetic rendering for which a 
composer can but be too grateful), two of them 
are remarkable for the introduction of a little 
Russian air, which makes the theme for quaint 
and ingenious variations. We cannot weary of 
recalling the opening theme of the first Allegro 
in this one in F; setting out in the violoncello, it 
is so broad, so growing, so full of suggestion, and 
leads up in the first violin to such splendid and 
triumphant climax, instantly and as it were nec- 
essarily answered by the curt, staccato chords of 
the countertheme ; and then both grow on to- 
gether and develop into the most complete and 
perfect whole, so full of meaning and of power. 
This is followed by an Allegretto vivace e sempre 
scherzando, led off (a little too slow we thought) 
by a playful rhythmic figure of four bars on one 
note, a sort of challenge, by the violoncello, 
which is answered by the quaintest and most fas- 
cinating theme (all softo voce) by the second vio- 
lin; and then the working up, the episodes, the 
modulations into remote keys, pique the imagina- 
tion with the most eager and delighted interest 
to the end of a very long movement. But we 
have not room to speak of the lovely Adagio, 
full of deep sentiment, which passes, by a light 
airy figure streaming through several bars of fine 
divisions in the first violin, into a trill which cov- 
ers the introduction of the Theme Russe in the 
bass, nor of the extraordinary and charming nov- 
elties developed in the working of this. It is not 
often that we get such a feast as that Quartet. 
Will not the Quintet Club now revive for us the 
third of the set, in C ? 

Part III. was agreeably filled by the well known 
Quartet in G by Haydn. But it did sound some- 
what common-place after Beethoven. 

Mr. ZERDAHELYI, the Hungarian Pianist, hada 
large and highly respectable audience at his Concert 
in the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms on Wednesday 
evening, and he has evidently won the cordial sympa- 
thies of not a few during his two brief residences here. 
He was unfortunately i/l—it was too clear from his 
pale and feeble look—and had been ill for the fortnight 
before the concert. This might account for a certain 
lack of fire and accent in much of his performance.— 
Yet he played the * Moonlight Sonata” of Beethoven 
and two well known Nocturnes of Chopin with deli- 
cacy and with feeling; while in all he did there was 
great fluency and niceness of rendering, and a very 
brilliant touch when needed. In Schubert's ‘ Wan- 
derer,” as ‘transcribed and enlarged by Liszt, the 
melody stood out bold and manly. In Thalberg’s 
- Huguenots” Fantasia he displayed remarkable ex- 
ecution ; yet as compared with Thalberg’s own per- 
formance, we missed much of the power and gran- 
deur of the piece. 

Illness was not the artist’s only misfortune; Mrs. 








hens too, was ill and did not sing at all; so ‘aloes the 
whole burden of the concert fell upon one invalid. 
There was something in the sweet and gentlemanly 
manner of the man, in his air of pure- -minded enthu- 
siasm, and in the sincere tones of his voice when he 
read the physician’s certificate of the singer’s sick- 
ness, which touched his audience, who seeined on the 
whole well pleased with the concert. 


Music Abro 


was perfurmed hy the 


ad. 


Lonpoy.—The * Creation” 
Sacred Harmonic Society early in January, before an 
immense audience eager to witness the first appear- 
He was ill, however, and Mr. 
Lockey took his place. Miss Vinning sang the 
soprano songs with measurable success; and Mr. 
Santley (his first appearance for this Society) was 
much applauded in the air “ Rolling in foaming 
billows” (nothing said, however, of the low D, which 
with a large part of some of our audiences passes for 
more than the whole concert!) “ The Creation” was 
repeated with Clara Novello, Mr. George Perren and 
Santley. Sims Reeves was obliged to forego his 
engagements. The Atheneum thus notices Miss 
Kemble’s recent appearance in Oratorio: 

The second part which Miss Kemble has attempted 
—the soprano music in ‘Judas Maccabeus”—was 
remarkably executed. We use the words advisedly, 
because whatever this young lady attempts, she 
makes a part of: and because we have never heard 
one so young declaim with so much polish, read 
Handel's lofty music with so much dignity, or exe- 
cute passages so harrassing as his with more com- 
plete vocalization. Sometimes a “waft” of terror 
seems to come over her, and then the voice betrays 
her. But the terror of an accomplished person is 
better than the audacity of the half educated. 

The State Concert given by the Queen on occasion 
of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia, in the new Ball and 
Concert Room, is chiefly noticeable for the selections 
from Richard Wagner. Novello’s Times says: 

A spacious orchestra was erected for the occasion, 
upwards of 50 ft. wide, rising in successive stages 
up to the level of the Organ Gallery. The band, 
nearly 80 in number, consisted of ‘Her Majesty’s 
Private Band, aided by the principal instrumentalists 
of the Philharmonic Society, Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the Royal Italian Opera. ‘The chorus comprised 
nearly 100 voices, selected from the operas and the 


ance of Sims Reeves. 


Sacred Harmonie Society, Exeter Hall. The fol- 
lowing was the programme : 

PART FIRST. 
Copenainn AMWOM 2.002 vccvccvosccerveccss -+++.++Handel 
Quartetto, ‘* Placido éil mar” (Idomeneo), Mdme. 

Clara Novello, Miss nant Sig. Giuglini & Mr. 

i Rie ere Rabete sats ... Mozart 
Chorus, “The Heavens are telling”. ee 
Aria, ‘* Dalla sua Pace,”’ Signor Giuglini,........ ....»Mozart 

. Beethoven 


Choral Fantasia (Pianoforte), Mrs. Anderson,.... 
PART SECOND. 
Selections from “Lohengrin” (the words partly al- 
tered and adapted for the present occasion by 
Mr. Thomas Oliphant.) Bridal Procession, Wed- 
ding March, ard Epithalamiom..........+++++: R. Wagner 
Aria, ‘Robert, toi que j’aime, Mdme. Clara Novello, Meyerbeer 
Finale (Lorely), solo part by Mdme. Novello . . Mendelssohn 
Serenata, ‘The Dream” (composed expressly for the 
oceation ; conducted by the Composer; the words 
by Mr. W Bartholomew. The principal singers 
were Mdme. Clara Novello, Miss Lasce mm. Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss....... € 
Finale, ‘-God save the Queen”. 
Conductor, Mr Auderson. 


..M. Costa 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre the same event was 
celebrated by four Festival Performances. The first 
was a play, “ Macheth” preceded by Spohr’s over- 
ture, and with Matthew Locke’s incidental music. 
The second was Balfe’s new opera, “ Rose of Castille,” 
with Louisa Pyne, the valiant Harrison for tenor(!), 
&e. Then the Sornambula, with Piccolomini, Giuglini 
and Belletti, Sig. Arditi conducting; followed by a 
new festival Cantata, words by Mr. John Oxenford, 
music (said to be “spirited and clever”) by Mr. 
Howard Glover; and finally Jl Trovatore. The whole 
affair is ridicaled as having been “great ery and 
little wool.” 

The new Covent Garden Theatre is rapidly rising 
from the spot where the old one was burnt, and London 
will next season be provided with two enormous 
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operatic establishments. The Musical World ques- 
tions the necessity for two Italian operas, and does 
not believe in any division of labor whereby one 
house may give French and German operas, and the 
other exclusively the Italian. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
We have on hand sets of the Journal of Music for 


the past six years (from its commencement), which 
we will furnish, bound or unbound, at reduced prices. 





An awkward misprint escaped our eve in the note 
to the article on the Public Library building in our 
last; “injurious to architectural effect” it should 
have been, and not “ injudicious.” 

A word in reply to Dr. Zoprr is in type, but must 
unfortunately lie over to next week. 

Cart ZeRRAEN deserves a crowded audience at 
the fourth and /ast of his Orchestral Concerts this 
evening. In spite of the fine programme and large 
audience last time, he was unrewarded for his pains, 
the extra expenses eating up the receipts. To-night 
another capital programme. The Fifth Symphony 
is dear to every music-lover: the overture to Jesson- 
da always pleased when played by the Germanians, 
and has not been heard here since their day. The 
piano Concerto hy Mendelssohn (which will douht- 
less be well played by Mr. Lana), is not the familiar 
one in G minor, and will have the charm of novelty 
as well as beauty. Then there will be the Andante 
and Minuet (that one which Satter plays so often) 
by Mozart, and Weber's stirring “Jubilee” overture. 
Mrs. Lone will sing the beautiful romance from 
“ Tell” and Mr. Balfe’s version of “‘ Maud ;” and the 
ever popular violinist Scnuttze has a solo on Hun- 
garian melodies. It is hard to be cut off with four 
concerts. The musical public craves more, and 
Zerrahn himself deserves a brimming benefit after 
sacrificing himself for us. We trust the artists will 
volunteer to give him one..... Mrs. J. H. Lone has 
her Annual Concert on Monday evening, at Mercan- 
tile Hall, which surely will be filled. The program- 
me presents a choice variety of German classical, 
Italian operatic, and English melody. The Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club will contribute some move- 
ments from Quintets by Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
and a Scena (arranged) from Robert le Diable ; Mr. 
Lane: with the brothers Fries will play part of 
Beethoven’s fine Trio in C minor. Mr. Apams will 
sing some good Italian pieces ; and Mrs. Lone her- 
self offers for her grand selection the famous Scena 
and Aria: Ah! perfido, by Beethoven. She also 
sings an English song, Verdi’s Non fu sogno, and in 
a duet with Mr. Adams.....The MENDELSSOHN 
QuintetTE CiuB give their sixth concert next 
Tuesday evening. Mr. W. R. Bascock, well known 
as an organist and a sound classical musician, will 
appear as the pianist, in Beethoven’s E flat Trio. 
Mr. ScuraupstTaDTER will sing the beautiful but 
too much neglected air: Dalla sua pace from “ Don 
Juan ;” and the Club will play the best of Mozart’s 
Quintets (that in G minor), and the Quartet by 
Mendelssohn in C minor.....The Afternoon Con- 
certs will be resumed next Wednesday.—So with all 
we have enumerated in this paragraph, we have a 
good musical week before us. 

Mr. Carr Ecxnarnr, it will be seen, announces 
& performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” 
to take place in a few weeks. The Handel and Hay- 
dn Society are also rehearsing it for performance 
during the season. We hope this feature of their 
winter’s programme will prove less a dream than 
“Tsrael in Egypt.” 

Mr. T. P. Groves, the young Bostonian, who re- 
ceived the first prize for violin playing at the 
Conservatoire in Brussels, where he had recently 
given a concert, to which Lirotrr the compo- 
ser-pianist came on purpose, from Brunswick, to 








conduct it. Litolff takes a great interest in young 
Groves and has thoughts of accompanying him to 
this country. Mr. Groves played a violin concerto 
by Litoff, displaying “a firm, sure bowing, a full 
tone, pure intonation, and a certain noble calmness 
of manner, which however did not prevent him from 
exhibiting warmth of feeling.”....Dr. Louis Srour, 
who must now be over seventy, has met with an ac- 
cident; on descending the stairs of the reading room 
of the Cassel Museum, he fell and broke his arm. 
He has lately retired from  publie life, after serving 
as Kapellmeister in Cassel for twenty-five years. 

His last appearance as conductor in the orchestra 
was marked by honorable testimonials to his well- 
earned popularitv. The theatre was crowded on 
Sunday, the 22d of November (St. Cecilia’s day), 
the evening appointed for the farewell of the Kapell- 
meister, and Jessonda had been chosen for the opera. 
Spohr was greeted with long and loud applause as 
he entered the orchestra, his desk and chair were 
beautifully wreathed with flowers, and as the curtain 
fell he was loudly called for: the stage was filled 
with the corps diplomatique, and when the great mas- 
ter appeared amongst them. the principal actress 
pronounced a farewell address, at the close of which 
she presented a laurel wreath to Spohr. The orches- 
tra plaved the beautiful march from the symphony 
“die Weihe der Tone,” flowers were showered on 
the stage from all sides, and thus closed his life of 
public usefulness. 

In New York the Opera was recommenced success- 
fully last Monday evening. So far the pieces have 
been; for Monday, J Puritani; Wednesday, Don 
Giovanni, with Lagrange, D’Angri, Caradori, Gassier, 
Formes as Leporello, Labocetta, Rocco, &c., and the 
usual stupendous announcement, of which the London 
Musical World makes much fun; Friday, Robert le 
Diable ; this evening, Ernani..... MARETZEK prefers 
the plentiful dollars of Havana to new risks in Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston, for the present, and by 
last reports had commenced a new month there. It 
is stated that our ADELAIDE PHILurpps had a benefit 
there, which netted $2.000. We hope it goes to her. 
++++Dr. GUILMETTE, who sang Elijah here last May, 
appears in the New York papers with the following 
extraordinary announcement: 


The first Classical Chamber Concert in America, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 25, 1858. 

Guilmette, the classical Baritone is the beneficiary ; Guil- 
mette will have Fry’s 11th Quartette; Guilmette will have 
Henry Cooper to conduct; Guilmette will have Annie Milner 
to sing; Guilmette will have Charlotte Bird to make her de- 
but; Guilmette will sing Goldbeck’s “Mary's Dream.”?; Guil- 
mette will have the author to accompany it; Guilmette will 
have three performers from “ Eisfeld’s Quartette party ”; 
Guilmette will have Wm. A. King to accompany the songs; 
Guilmette will only charge one dollar, and Guilmette invites 
all his friends, pupils and admirers at Dodworth’s Room, No. 
806 Broadway. 

If this was the ‘‘ frst classical Chamber Concert in 


America,” may it also be the last! 


The American Music Association, established some 
three years ago in New York, for the encouragement 
of American composers, has disbanded. It is but a 
fortnight since it gave a concert, highly praised in 
the Tribune, at which Mr. Cooper, the violinist, as- 
sisted, and a list of original compositions, not all by 
Americans, but by musicians residing in this country, 
were produced. These included an Anthem: ‘ Hide 
not thy face,” for quartet and chorus, by S. P. Tuck- 
erman, Mus. Doc., (“extremely well written, rigidly 
within the sanctions of English ecclessiastical music, 
in good, sober, orthodox harmonies,” says Fry); a 
“Reverie, Twilight,” anda “ Marche Funebre,” for 
piano, by Richard Hoffmann, (the latter “ worthy of 
any composer in Europe’’); an Ave Maria by M. Bas- 
sini; a Grand Scena and Aria by Labarre, a French 
composer, (‘‘ passionately delivered by Dr. Guil- 
mette’’); and a Drinking Chorus, by Thomas Ward. 
eeeeeeThe “American Musical Fund Society ’’ met 
in New York on the 17th inst., and chose the follow- 
ing officers :—President, U. C. Hill; Ist Vice Pres., 
Louis Ernst: 2d Vice Pres., J. P. Cooke; Trustees, 
C. Breusing, A. Reiffsen, J. Burke; Directors, D. L. 
Downing, S. Lasar, B. J. Deane, Geo. Stenz, Ch. 
Wels; Treasurer, C. Pazzaglia; Register, H. Tissing- 
ton; Librarian, Thos. Goodwin; Secretary, L. Spier; 
Honorary Physicians, Dr. J. M. Quinn, Dr. A. Ge- 
scheidt. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
CARL ZERRAHN 
Wiil give his 
LAST GRAND CONCERT, 
On Saturday Evening, February 27th, 
On which oceasion he will be assisted by 
Mrs. J. H. LONG, Soprano, 
Mr. B. J. LANG, Pianist, and 
Mr. W. H. SCHULTZE, Violinist. 


PROGRAMME 


PART I. 
1—Symphony in C minor (No. 5). 0.2.06... 000. eee Beethoven 
2—Kecitative and Romanza from “‘ William Tell,”..... Rossini 
Mrs. LONG. 
8—Concerto (in D minor) for the Piano-Forte, with Or- 
chestral accompaniment,.............0ec eee Mendelssohn 
Mr. LANG. 
PART II. 


G--Qperdasds “ Fame «ovis ives ccicieccsescnccces Spohr 

5—Fantasia on Hungarian melodies, for the Violin,. ..Molique 
Mr. SCHULTZE. 

6—Andante and Minuetto from the Symphony in E flat, 

M 


ozart 

7—“ Come into the garden, Mawd,”. 0. 6. eee ee eee . Balfe 
Mrs. LONG. 

S—Overtare: “ Jubilee,” ..00 ccc cccccccccsccccess .. Weber 


TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
may be obtained at the principal music stores, and at the doer 
on the evening of performance. 
Doors open at 64g ; Concert to commence at 744 o’clock. 


MRS. J. H. LONG’S 
SECOND ANNUAL CONCERT 


At Mercantile Hall, 16 Summer St. 
On Monday Evening, March Ist, at 7% o’clk. 
On which occasion she will be assisted by 
Mr. C. R. ADAMS, Tenor, 
Mr. B. J. LANG, Pianist, and the 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1—Quintette in C, op. 29,.........ccecceeeeee «oesBeethoven 
First movement, Allegro moderato. 
2—Scena and Aria: ‘Ah! perfido,”’......... +++. Beethoven 
Mrs. Long. 
38—Allegro Scherzando and Adagio, ............Mendelssohn 
From the Quintette in B flat, No. 2. 
4—Cavatina: “ L’amor funesto,” with Violoncello obli- 
GN vs viccxeiscucasescassteceess- wecnsouras Donizetti 


6—English Song,...........0.e00+ evesetecenes ware eias -Horn 


PART IT. 
6—Trio, for Piano-forte, Violin and Violoncello, in C minor, 
a ee wine Beethoven 
Theme with Variations and Scherzo. 
Messrs. Lang, A. and W. Fries. 


7—Cavatina: “ Non fu sogno,”’...... oo0 Cebetogeneses .. Verdi 
Mrs. Long. 
8—Grand Scena and Aria from ‘* Kobert le Diable,” for 
Ris oo vin ctescccccteccicvecece Bes abbas Meyerbeer 
9—Duettino: * Ah! morir potessi adesso,”....... seeee. Verdi 


Mrs. Long and Mr. Adams. 
Tickets Fifty Cents each, at the Music Stores and at the door. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Sixth Con- 
cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Mar. 2d, at 
Mesers. CuicKertne’s Rooms. They will be assisted by Mr. 
Scuraussraeprer, Vocalist, aud Mr. W. R. Bascock, Pianist. 
Mozart’s G minor Quintette ; E minor Quartette, by Men- 
deissohn. Mr. Babcock will play in Beethoven’s E flat Trio. 
Mr. Schraubstidter will sing an Air by Mozart, and two 
German Songs. 
See programme at musie stores. Concert at 734 precisely. 
Half Package of Four Tickets, Two Dollars. Single tickets, 
75 cents each 


CONCERT. 


MK. Il. ECKHARDT begs leave to announce to the public 
of Boston and vicinity that he will givea grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert in the latter part of March or the be- 
ginning of April, when he will have the kind assistance of the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society and other vocal and instrumental 
aid, in the performance of the 

Hymn of Praise, by Mendelssohn, 
first time in Boston, entire with grand Orchestra. This has 
been rehearsed by the Society for several weeks (as before 
mentioned in Dwight’s Journal of Music, Feb. 18.) Further 
particulars of the concert will be duly announced. 

(> Every Saturday evening at 734 o’clock, Rehearsal at 
Messrs. Hallett & Davis’s Warerooms. 


; MR. R. W. EMERSON 


Will read Six Lectures upon Powers of bin Memory, 
Country Life, and other Subjects, at Freeman Place Chapel, 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 3d, and succeeding Wed- 
nesday evenings. Tickets to the course, $2: Tickets to —_ 

Lectures, 50 cts : for sale at the bookstore of Tickuor & Fields. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


CARL ZERRAHN,............ Conductor. 





(Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o’clock, 
— oe of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 


00 PRINTING cally and promptly eeu at this Office 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 


At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIB, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORG B WIL LL AM W ARREN, 


(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL’'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon (lasses for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


PPDAADAIYIOLYOnnOA*A” LhAAALALS 


EDWARD L. Bale, 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready 
Fs 


OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 


The following new volumes : 
SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth).....$1 63 
MENDELSSOHN’S 95th PSALM, “Come, let 

us sing,” (paper)...eceeee cseccvcccedd 
ROSSINIT’S STABAT MATE R, (ba. searlet el.) 1 . 
ROMBERG’S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper) - 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) i. 33 


Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


HAYDN’S 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOICE AND VOCAL __ 


ART, (with anatomical illustrations,)....... 25 
SILCHER’S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 

the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 

Societies, 0.00 ccccecvcccccvccccccccccccccececs 25 
NAGELI AND PFEIFFER’S PART-SONGS 

AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 

for the Cultivation of Part-Singing,......... 1 50 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


BACH, SEB’N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well- er Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, ......seeees bbdscbeaveed 5 25 


“Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 
RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, 7, 


55, carefully revised and corrected, 
Orin 6 books, a 


— 
Orr 





Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 


J, A. NOVELLO, 
386 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russeli & Richardson ; or at this office. 

tannin 1857. 


«J. G. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE.,. 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 


| ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracher of the Piann aut Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, = 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 


Have just published the following New Music — 


SOUVENIR DU BALLET: a Collection of Dances arranged 
for Piano-Forte, by Car! Bergmann. 
No. 1—Lamoureux Galop de Faust, (D)4.....-. 600.0 ce ee 40 
No. 2—Polka Bohemienne de Faust. (G) 4, 
No. 3—Poika Diaboliqne de Faust, (C) 4, 
No. 4—Polka Mazurka de Faust, (D) 4,. 
No. 5—Ottiglia L’Alloggio Militaire, (D) 4 ae 
Serenade Polka, (E)4,. . .Wm Regestein, 25 
Dinner Bell Polka, (F) 4 .P. 8. Gilmore, 25 
Poesy Schottische, (B flat,) 5 ..F. W, Smith, 25 
Fairy Tales. Brilliant Waltz, (A) 5 ‘Se ™ 
O mio Rimorso. La Traviata, (C) 4,. .. Gen. B. Ware, 25 
BR ORREG: CO) Tas: n:ccie chink 050% 08 50 8 Thalberg, 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
















Tda Fay. Song and Chorus, (F) 8, Lc ees och . W. Smith, 25 
Come o'er the hills to the Sea, I ove, (4 flat) x. * 25 
The Friends my heart holds dear, (A) 3 a 25 
Good night to thee, dearest. Serenade. (B fat) . = 25 
What the Spirits did in a horn. Comic. (D) 3 “ 25 
Swiss Girl’s Song of Home, (E fiat) 3,........ \ Friedrich 2 


Hark, the Vesper hymn is Stealing, (F) 4,...Thomas Ryan, 25 
Rule Columbia, National Song. (A) 3,....J W. Turner, 25 
Mrs. Malone. Comic. (G) 3,.........000005 - 25 
I long to see thy smile, Mother, /* flat) 3,. “ 25 
Saw ye not my bonnie lass, nie “ 25 
May of the Valley, (G) 3,. Geo. F. Root, 25 


ereeeee rere 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. 

0 For full explanation, see * THE MUSICTAN’S GUIDE,” 
a large quarto of 80 pages, containing the Life of Thalberg, 
analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical Works, Musical Engravings, 
and two beautiful pieces of Music, & —a book of great value 
to ALL Musicians. Sent to any addresa on the receipt of FouR 
CENTS in stamps, to defray postage expenses. Direct your 
application to : 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





~ CAMPAGNOLI'S VIOLIN METHOD. 


NEW AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD on the Mechanism 
of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 
Explanatory Remarks. 132 Progressive Lessons for Two Vio- 
lins, and 118 Studies for One Violin only. By B. CAMPAGNOLI. 
Price $5. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 277 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


Washington St. 





MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 


Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 





Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 
Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Richard- 
son. 
Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





Ss. mage - BAIL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 








G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, ern s and Mozart’s works. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 Pinckney Street. 











“WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
BS ee-g Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, ana 8. evans or at the Music Stores. 


OTTO DRESEL, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 








‘TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ........sseeeeerseeees 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.........++: 5 cts. 
For one column, - lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 
each subsequent. .. . $6.00 


Special a... each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Papnente required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 


—" in advance. 
On a a a nine 





No. 21 “SCHOOL STREET. _ 


























